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Cambridge and received from Washington an
appointment as aide-de-camp. His uncle having
died, he returned to Williamsburg and at the age
of twenty-three became the youngest member of
the Virginia convention that adopted the first
constitution for the state. Under the new state
government he became attorney general. He
was also mayor of Williamsburg. On Aug. 29,
1776, he was married to Elizabeth Nicholas,
daughter of Robert Carter Nicholas [g.^-L the
state treasurer.

In the spring of 1779 he was elected to the
Continental Congress, retaining however his po-
sition as attorney general of Virginia. He threw
his influence in the state in favor of the import
duty of five per cent, that was asked by Congress.
On Nov. 7,1786, he was elected governor against
Richard Henry Lee and Theodorick Bland. He
was a delegate to the Annapolis Convention and
to the Federal Convention of 1787. He probably
had considerable influence in securing Wash-
ington's acceptance of membership in the latter
body.  Randolph was put forward in the Fed-
eral Convention to propose the famous Virginia
Plan  (Farrand, post, I, 20-22;  III,  593-94),
and also drew a draft, perhaps the first, of the
work of the committee of detail, to which he was
appointed on July 24, 1787 (Ibid,, I, xxii; II,
I37-51)-  In company with George Mason, he
declined to sign the completed Constitution be-
cause he thought it insufficiently republican. He
had stated that he regarded "a unity in the Ex-
ecutive magistracy" as "the foetus of monarchy"
and had favored an executive department of three
men (Speech of June I, 1787, Ibid., I, 66). The
single executive being accepted, he had advo-
cated his being made ineligible for reelection
(Ibid., II, 54, 145).   Since the committee of de-
tail worked from Randolph's draft, many of the
features of the completed Constitution are simi-
lar to it.  A second convention, after sufficient
time for discussion, Randolph thought eminently
desirable (Ibid., II, 479).  He wrote a Letter
... on the Federal Constitution (1787), in criti-
cism of the document.   However, when the time
came for Virginia to act upon it, in the state
convention of 1788, despite bitter criticism of
him for inconsistency, he stood with Madison
and Marshall in advocating ratification, his rea-
son being that "the accession of eight states
reduced our deliberations to the single question
of Union or no Union" (Jonathan Elliot, The
Debates in the Several States, on the Adoption
of the Federal Constitution, 1836, III, 652; see
also, III, 62-86).

Under the new government, Washington, who
had every reason to be familiar with the abilities
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and character of Randolph, appointed him attor-
ney general. This position he filled with credit,
but with embarrassment on account of the effort
he made to be non-partisan in the conflict be-
tween Jefferson and Hamilton. When Jefferson
retired as secretary of state, Randolph filled the
office from Jan. 2, 1794, to Aug. 19, 1795. The
position was extremely difficult. While Randolph
endeavored to continue an independent role,
Hamilton regarded himself as a kind of premier
and took a keen interest and an active part in
foreign affairs. These were in tangled condition
and the people of the United States were divided
in their opinions and affections as respected
France and Great Britain. Randolph got rid of
the offensive French minister, Edmond Charles
Genet [g.v.], but protected him from arrest as
requested by the French government. He ap-
proved of the recall of Gouverneur Morris [q.v.],
minister to France, and the appointment of
James Monroe [q.v.~\ as his successor. He ably
upheld the interest of the United States in his
correspondence with Fauchet, Genet's successor,
and advised Monroe with reference to his nego-
tiations with the French government, at times
finding that Monroe went too far in his mani-
festations of affection for France.

In addition to infringing upon the rights of
the United States as a neutral, Great Britain had
failed to fulfil the terms of the treaty of 1783,
retaining the western posts and failing to sur-
render negroes that had been carried off. The
situation became so acute that, under the influ-
ence of Hamilton and his friends and with the ap-
proval of Randolph, Washington decided to send
a special envoy to England. Randolph was op-
posed to the selection of Hamilton, the first choice
of the group that were engineering the special
mission, and though personally friendly to John
Jay \_q.v.~], was opposed to him for this appoint-
ment In addition to other grounds of oppo-
sition, Randolph personally objected to the ap-
pointment of a justice of the Supreme Court as
a diplomatic agent and thought Jay should re-
sign his judicial position. Randolph, with advice
from Hamilton and others, drew the instructions
to Jay. They covered the ground of the protec-
tion of American rights and authorized the ne-
gotiation of a commercial treaty. To this latter
grant of power Randolph was opposed. His ef-
forts to keep Jay in line with his own thinking
were attended by great difficulty. The time re-
quired for communication, the lack of complete
sympathy between the envoy and the Secretary
of State, and the persistent interference by Ham-
ilton in foreign affairs, both in his dealings with
Jay and with the British minister in America,
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